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SELF KNOWLEDGE, 


Self knowledge is important and 
valuable. It comprehends a great 
deal—the knowledge which a man 
has of himself—what he is—all that 
belongs to him, including, more or 
less, every thing which has any influ- 
ence in forming his character, or 
promoting his happiness. 

It particularly comprehends the 
knowledge which the man has prac- 
tically of his natural powers—his 
acquirements—and his temper and 
dispositi6n. All menhave the same 
bodily members, and the same fea- 
tures of the human face divine; yet 
there are no two men who have not 
their peculiar characteristics in the 
features of the face, and in the man- 
ner in which they ase the different 
membets of the body. It is so 
also with respect to mind. The 
great and leading powers ofthe mind 
are the same in every member of the 
human family, young or old, savage 
or civilized, but every individual has 
some marked peculiarity with respect 
tothe temper or disposition ofhis mind. 
And the man who knows to a consid- 
erable extent, his own peculiarities 
of temper and disposition and of his 
powers of thinking and acting and 
who moreover has in some 
the command of these peculiarities, 
issaid to possess self-knowledge. | 

This knowledge is important and 
valuable. Without this, even other 
kinds of knowledge is of very little 
use, “A man cannot even be taught 
much that is useful, unless he ne 
some knowledge of himself. He can 


egree- 





make no rational arrangement with 
respect to futurity, unless he has 
some correct conception of his pecu- 
liar powers. .He grasps at present 
enjoyment only, at random, un- 
less he is insome degree acquainted 
with his peculiar adaption not only 
for action, but also for enjoyment. 

A knowledge of one’s self can on- 
ly be soutien by: practice, and in 
many cases only by leng, extensive, 
and varied practice. A correctthe- 
ory of human nature is good—but it 
is no uncommon thing to find men well 
acquainted with almost all that char- 
acterises man as a distinct species of 
being, and yet for all practical pur- 
poses utterally ignorant of themselves, 
théy are ina certain sense in posses- 
sion of all kinds of sense, but com- 
mon Sense. 

It is of vast importance that young 
men entering upon life should not 
only know themselves, but that they 
should also understand the manner 
in which they may most successfully 
advance in this most useful study. 
A greater number of young men fail 
in attaining their object, from impru- 
dence,than from want of talents or ac- 
quirements, and this imprudence is in 
the most of cases the result of 
the young man not knowing him- 
self. 

He has talents of the first order, 
he has passed through a liberal course 
of education with great credit, and 
his knowledge of first principles is 
most extensive and accurate, but 
he is in his infancy, he is a mere babe 
as to the application of these princi- 
ples to the business of life. He is 
only beginning practically to study 
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himself, and if he is not under the 
direction of an experienced teacher, 
he of course makes many blunders. 
The remarks of those who differ 
from our views of both theory and 
practice and also of those who are 
our enemies and opponents are 
of much value if properly attend- 
ed to. By attending to these as 
worthy of attention and as real sour- 
ces of information, a young man will 
gradually not only become familiar 
with the same subject presented in a 
great variety of lights, but he will 
also acquire the command of his tem- 
per and disposition, which is one of 
the most important acquisitions ina 
man’s study of himself. - 
i _ 
SELECTED. 








SIR WILLIAM WALLACE. 
During the brief career of the cel- 
ebrated Sir William Wallace, and 
when hisarms had fora time expelled 
the English invaders from his native 
country, he is said to have underta- 
ken a voyage to France, with a small 
band of trusty friends, to try what 
his presence (for he was respected 
through all the countries for his prow- 
ess) might do to induce the French 
Monarch to send to Scotland a body 
of auxilary forces or other assistance 
to aid the Scots in regaining their in- 
dependence. 
he Scottish champion was on 
a small vessel, and steering for the 
port of Dienpe, when a sail appear- 
edin the distance, which the mariners 
regarded with doubt and apprehen- 
tion, and at last with confusion and 
dismay. Wallace demanded to,know 
what was the cause of their a- 
larm. The captain of the ship in- 
fornied him, that the tall ship which 
was bearing down, with the purpose 
of boarding that which he comman- 
ded, was the ship of a celebrated ro- 
ver, equally famed for his courage, 
strength of body and successful pira- 
cies. 
It was commanded by a gentleman 





named Thomas de- Longueville, 
Frenchman by birth, but by practice 
one of those pirates who call them 
selves friends of the sea, and enemig 
to all who sail upon that element, 
He attacted and plundered vessels of 
all nations, like -one of the ancient 
Norse sea kings, as they were term. 
ed, whose dominion was upon the 
mountain waves.— The master added, 
that no vessel could escape the rover 
by flight, so speedy was the bark he 
commanded; and that no crew, how. 
ever hardy, could hope to resist him, 
when, as was his usual mode of com 
bat, he threw himself on board at the 
head of his followers. 

Wallace smiled sternly, while the 
captain of the ship, with alarm inhis 
countenance, and tears in hiseyes, 
described to himthe certainty of their 
being captured by the Red Rovere 
name given to De Longueville, be 
cause he usually displayed the blood 
red flag which he had now Moisted. 

“] will clear the narrow seas of this 
rover” said Wallace. 

Then calling together some ten ot 
twelve of his own followers, Boyde, 
Kerlie, Seaton, and others, to w 
the dust of the most desperate battle 
was as the breath of life, he commar 
ded them to arm themselves, and lie 
flat on the deck, so as to be outof 
sight. He ordered the mariners be 
low, excepting such as were abs 
lutely necessary to manage the vet 
sel; and he gave the master instruc 
tions, upon pain of death, so to steer, 
as that, while the vessel had an ap 
pearanc of attempting to fly, he should 
in fact permit the Red Rover to come 
up with them and do his worst. Wal 
lace himself then lay down on the 
deck, that nothing might be seet 
which could intimate any purpose 
resistance. In a quarter of an hour, 
De Longueville’s vessel ran on 
that of the Champion, and the Red 
Rover casting out grappling irons to 
make sure of his prize, jumped o 
the deck in complete armout, fom 
ed by his men, who gave a terrible 
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shout asif the victory had been al- 
ready secured. But the armed Scots 
started up at once, and the Rover 
found himself unexpectedly engaged 
with men accustomed to consider vic- 
tory as secure, when they were on- 
ly opposed as one to two or three. 

Wallace himself engaged the pi- 
rate captain, and a dreadiul strife be- 

an betwixt them with such fury, 
that the others suspended their own 
battle to look on, and seemed by 
common consent to refer the issue of 
the strife to the fate of the combat 
between the two chiefs. The pi- 
rate fought as well as man could do. 
But Wallace’s strength was beyond 
that of ordinary mortals. He dashed 
the sword frem the Rover’s hand,and 
placed him in such peril,that to avoid 
being cut down, he was fain to close 
with the Scottish Champien, in hopes 
of overpowering him in the grapple. 
In this he was also foiled. They fell 
on the deck locked in each other’s 
arms, but the Frenchman fell under- 
most; aud Wallace, fixing his grasp 
on his gorget, compressed it so close- 
ly, notwithstanding it was made of 
the finest steel, that the blood gush- 
ed from his eyes, nose and mouth, 
and he was only able to ask for quar- 
ter by signs. His men threw down 
their weapons and begged for mer- 
cy when they saw their chief so. se- 
verely handled. The victor granted 
them all their lives, but took posses- 
sion of their vessel and detained them 
prisoners. 

When he came in sight of the 
French harbour, Wallace alarmed 
the place by displaying the Rover’s 
colors, as if De Longueville was com- 
ing-to pillage the town. The bells 

-were rung backwards, horns were 
blown, and the citizens were hurry- 
ing to arms, when the scene changed. 
The Scottish Lion, on his shield of 
gold, raised above the piratical flag, 
announced *that the champion of 
Scotland was approaching, like the 
falcon with his prey in-his clutch. 





He landed with his prisoner. and| 


carried him to the Court of France, 
where, at Wallace's request, the rob- 
beries which the pirate had commit- 
ted were forgiven, and the king even, 
confered the honor of Knighthood on 
Sir Thomas De Longueville, and of- 
fered to take him into his service. 
But the Rover had cont d such 
a friendship for his generous victor, 
that he insisted on uniting his for- 
tunes with those of Wallace, with 
whom he returned to Scotland, and 
faught by his side in many a bloody 
battle,where the prowess of Sir Tho- 
mas De Longueville was remarked 
as inferior to none save his heroic 
conqueror.—His fate also was more 
fortunate than that of his patron. 
Being distinguished by the beauty 
as wellas the strength of his person, 
he rendered himself so acceptable to 
a young lady, heiress of the ancient 
family of Charteris, she chose him for 
her husband, bestowing .on him with 
her hand the domains annexed to it. 


Their decendants took the name of *— 


Charteris as connecting themselves 
with their maternal pr se the an- 
cient proprietors of the propert 
though the name of Thoma Del lan 
gueville was equally honored among 
them; and the large two-handed 
sword withwhich he mowed the ranks 
of war, is still preserved among the 
family monuments. Another account 
is that the family name of De Lon- 
gueville himself was Charteris. The 
estate afterwards passed toa family 
of Blairs, and is now the property of 
Lord Grey, 


SANTA 
About 70 or 80 ofour fellow-citizen’ 
welearn, have arrived from a trading 
expedition to the Province of New 


FE TRADERS. 


Mexico. We understand they have 
realised a handsome proflit on their 
outfit. Weregret tolearn that Capt. 
Daniel Muro, one of our oldest and 
most respectable citizens, was killed 
by the Pawnec Indians, on his return 
home—and also a son of Capt. Sa- 
muel C. M’Nees,of Franklin, Missouri 


’ 
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THE SAMPHIRE GATHERER. 
There are few avocations attended 
with so much danger, as that of gath- 
ering rock Samphire, which grows in 
‘ great plenty along the hedges and 
down the perpendicular sides of the 
cliffs near Bennel’s Cave, in Glamor- 
ganshire, Wales. The method em- 
ployed By these adventurers in their 
dreadful occupations, is simply this: 
The Samphire gatherer takes with 
him a stout rope and an iron crow- 
bar, and proceeds to the cliff, fixing 
the latter firmly into the earth, at the 
brow of the rock; and fastening the 
former with equal security to ‘the 
har, he takes the rope in his hand, 
holdly drops over the head of the 
rock, lowering himself gradually un- 
til he reaches the crevices where 
the Samphire is found. Here he 
loads his basket or bag with the 
vegetable, and then ascends the rock 
by means ofthe rope. Carelessness 
or casuality ina calling so perilous 
as this, will sometimes produce ter- 
ribleaccidents. There is a story re- 
lated of a poor cottager, of the name 
of Evans, which isso full of horrors, 
though not terminating fatally, that 
the bare idea of it makes the blood 
run cold from the heart. 
it appears that this courageous fel- 
low had been in good circumstances, 
but misfortunes had reduced him to 
the lowest ebb of wretchcdness and 
want. His wife and large family of 
eight children were crying round 
him for bread: unable to endure the 
thought of his dear little ones suffer- 
ing without making an effort to save 
them; ina moment of desperation, he 
‘borrowed the rope and crow-bar of 
a neighboring cottager, and procecd- 
ed to the extremity of the rock, with- 
out thought of the danger of his un- 
dertaking, (having never ventured 
before;) he fixed the crow-bar, at- 
tached the rope to it, and boldly de- 
scended the cliff. In the course of 


dicular, and over which the brow of 
the cliff beetled in the same propor. 
tion. Busily employed in gather} 
the Samphire, and attentive only to 
the object of profit, the rope sudden. 
ly dropped from his hand, and after 
a few oscillations became stationa 
at the distance of four or five feet 
from him, Nothing could exceed 
the horror of his situation, above was 
a rock of sixty or seventy feet in 
height, whose projecting brow could 
defy every attempt of his co ascend 
it, and prevent every effort of others 
to assist him. Below was a perpen- 
dicular descent of one hundred feet, 
terminating by rugged rocks, over 
which the surge was breaking with 
dreadful violence. Before was the 
rope his only hope and safety, his on- 
ly means of return; but hanging at 
such a tantalizing distance as baffled 
all expectation of his reaching it— 
Here , therefore he remained util 
the piercing cries of his wife and 
children, who alarmed at bis long ab- 
sence, had approached the very edge 
of the cliff, aroused him to action— 
He was young, active and resolute; 
with a desperate effort therefore, le 
collected ali his powers, and spring- 
ing boldly from the ledge he threw 
himself into the dreadful vacuum,and 
at the suspending rope! The des 
perate exertion was successful; he 
caught the cord, and ina short time 
was once more at the top of the rock. 
No language can describe the scene 
twhich followed—himself, the deat 
partner of bis heart, and his little off- 
spring, were in a moment raised from 
the lowest depth of misery, to comr 
fort, joy and happiness. 


DESERTS OF. PERU. vhs 

That portion of, the republic 4 
Peru which borders on the Pacific 
Ocean,is represented by travellers as 
a barren and arid desert, continue 
for some five hundered leagues ™ 





a few minutes he reached a ledge length, with but few eccasional in- 


which gradually retiring inwards, 
stood some feet within the perpen- 


terruptions, by small rivers having 


‘settlements along their verdant mat 
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gins—and reaching, in breadth from 
ihe sea shore to the base of the tre- 
mendous back-bone of the continent, 
varying from seven to fifty miles. 
These dreary tracts will never, in all 
robability become the permanent a- 
bode of man ;there are physical imped- 
iments which no human ingenuity 
may ever be able to surmount—the 
most powerful of which is the scarci- 
ty of water. According to all ac- 
counts the horrors of this desert are 
not surpassed: by those of Zahara; 
and the attempts to traverse its in- 
hospitable sands are often attended 
with equally fatal consequences. 

A late English writer states that 
it is not rare for the guides, and even 
for whole parties, to lose themselves 
for a considerable time, during which 
they necessarily undergo the severest 
sufferings. He gives the following 
instance. 

When the remains of General Al. 
varado’s army were on the passage 
by sea, from the Puctos Intermedioi to 
Lima, in 1823, a transport, convey- 
ing above 300 cavalry got on shore 
and went to peices twelve leagues 
south of Pisco, and fourteen leagues 
west of Ica. All hand escaped on 
shore, but in attempting toefind their 
way to Pisco, they lost themselves 
for 36 hours, and became bewildered: 
by dispair. On the wreck being 
known at Pisco a regiment of caval- 
ry was ordered out with a supply of 
water, to pick up the wanderers, 
The commanding officer of the wreck- 
ed soldiers, Colonel Lavelle, was one 
of the survivors, and has recounted 
the sufferings of the party in that 
dreadful calamity. He had an or- 
derly who had fought by his side at 
Chacabuco, Maypo, Nasco, Pasco, 
Rio Bambo, and Pinchincha, and who 
had on one occasion, saved the Colo- 
nel’s life at the risk of his own, but 
who was now as insensible to the 
distresses of his master as to those of 
his comrades. Overcome by fatigue, 
the unfortunate men would somc- 


and tear up the sand in search of wa- 
ter, with agonizing fury. After pro- 
ceeding some leagues, a few date 
irees were discovered at a distance, 
near the roots of which water is al- 
ways tobe fonnd. A feeble cry of 
joy issued from the parched tongues 
of the foremost. It was not given to 
encourage those in the rear, but it 
was an involuntary expression of in- 
ternal feeling, animated by a glimpse 
of the palms towering in the distance. 
Allin sight immediately quickened 
their pace, but numbers fell lifeless 
before they could reach the much 
desired place. ‘Fhose who had 
strength enough left to arrive there, 
began to excavate, and found water, 
which was scarce and muddy. The 
rush of the almost breathless throng 
rendered it at first impossible for any 
to satisfy the cravings of their thirst. 
Beyond the friendly palms, none had 
the courage to advance, but dropped 
or spread themselves around in mute 
despair. 

At length the hussars sent from Pis- 
coappeared insight. Indescribable 
emotions ‘of joy were felt rather than 
expressed, for all had by this time 
become nearly speechless. Not one 

hought more of his fellow sufferers 
thanif he alone lay panting in the 
desert. Even those thoughts ofhome, 
of family and friends, which are the 
last to quit their hold upon the mem- 
ory at the hour of death in a foreign 
land; even those tender recollections 
appeared to have vanished from eve- 
ry mind. Their first joyful emotions 
were chilled by unuterable anxicties, 
lest their hoped for deliverers should 
not shape their course tewards the’ 
date trees, and all'were too weak for 
one to stand up and make a signal. 
‘They were, however, at last delive- 
red from a state of frightfnl suspense 
by the arrival of the hussars, who 
poured water down the burning 
throats of the men as they lay exten- 
ded on the’ ground, unable to stir, or 
to ask for the delicious draught or to, 





times drop upon the burning surface 


give thanks for it, excepting by an 
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expression of delight, which faintly | 
beamed on their features. Many, 
drew their last breath before relief 
could be administered. and nearly | 
one hundered unburied corpses which 
strewed the dreary waste, will, for 
ages mark the calamitous route. 


MARRIAGE. 

“ Marriage,” said my fricnd Bob, 
with a sneer upon his lip which 
would have done honour to his Sa- 
tanic Majesty himself—* marriage?! 
It is a trap for fools, andI'll none of 
it. Marry,indeed, | would as soon 
leap off the cataract of Niagara to 
catch the rainbow beneath! I’m for 
single independence and hold that a 
man is little better than a simpleton 
who has not the sense to despise the 
snares of false, false woman!” 

“Why, Bob,” exclaimed I, “are 

ou resolved never to marry?” 

“Yes, that lam;I don’t mean to 
have my stairs strewed with old stock- 
ings, and cast off caps. I won't be 
tormented with parrots, cats, and 
band-boxes, nor allow myself to be 
disturbed by bad servants and squall- 
ing children—-not I. Let the wo- 
men flirt about to entrap unwary 
young men; let them squeeze their 
curls, work their lace, parade their 
feathers,and flounce their frocks ; they 
waste their sweetness on the desert 
air. It may do for common men, but 
not for me.” 

“Well, good by Bob,” saidI. He 
muttered “good by,” and we part- 
ed. 


It was not long afterwards that, as 
I was sauntering down an unfrequent- 
ed street, I met my friend, stepping 
over every impediment with a nice 


caution which astonished me. I was 
accustomed to consider him as a wild, 
reckless fellow, who paid no more 
regard to the world than the world 
to him. I had never discovered the 
slightest degree of foppishness in his 
character, but censured him for his 
unseemly carelessness in his dress. 





He would keep an old hat merely 


- eee) 
because it was old, and he never 
laid aside his coat till the elbows 
were in a particular situation, His 
boots had always appeared studious. 
ly unclean, and he really delighted 
to wear his cravat awry. But Bob 
was now an altered man. He was 
arrayed in a costly suit, which silent. 
ly spoke the tailor’s praise: and one of 
Young’s admired hats sat triumphant. 
ly upon his head, with a gentle and 
scarcely to be preceived inclination 
over the lefteye. His white cravat 
exactly folded about his ueck, was 
curiously twisted into a knot of math 
ematical precision; and a brilliant 
red breast-pin in the shape ofa hu. 
man heart, shone sparkling upon plai- 
ted ruffles, most exquisitely clean, — 
Silk stockings and morocco pumps 
gave grace to his handsome feet, and 
he shook rich fragrance from a *ker- 
chief white as the driven snow. | 
was amazed, and hailed him with 
looks and gestures expressive of aston- 
ishment. 

“Why Bob!”—He feigned not to 
hear me, and was quickening his 
pace; but I did not intend he should 
so easily escape. 

“Why Bob” I repeated, “in the 
name of all that’s wonderful, where 
are you going, and what are you a- 
bout to do?” 

Witha blush, which his well ap- 
plied handkerchief could not wholly 
conceal, he replied: 

“Oh! only walking for air and ex- 
ercise, that’s all” 

“Qh that’s all is it? I wonder you 
don’t choose a busier scene for your 
rambles; yeu certainly need not be 
ashamed of your dress.” 

Bob blushed rosy red again, and 
stammered forth a joke. 

“Yes I have turned dandy, just to 
humour the world,”—and 

“And what?” inquired I. . 

He hesitated a moment,and bit his 
lips, but with his nataral frankness of 
demeanor, addressed me as follows 
' «Why, my dear fellgw, I believe 
there is no use of,concéaling it from 
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you any longer; sol might as well 
confess it at once.” 

“Confess what?” ~ 

“Why, that I am g-g-g-going”— 

“Why, what isthe matter—going 
where?” 

“To be”—with increasing confu- 
sion— 

“To be what?” 

“M-m-m-married !” 

Alas! poor Bob!—He cast his eyes 
bashfully upon the ground. The 

low yet lingering on his cheek, and 
he did look so tender and sentimen- 
tal, so full of sensibility and love, that 
I laughed till he was compelled to 
join in chorus—and we had a hearty 
roar together. At length our mirth 
became less tumultuous in its express- 
ions, and allowed us breath to renew 
the conversation. 

“What!” exclaimed TI, “you. have 
actually been “cnsnared by false, false 
woman !” ” 

“Yes,but”— 

“And what will you do with the 
cats and band boxes?” 

“Oh! be still!” 

“Withthe old stockings and cast off 
caps?” 

“Ob nonsense!” 

“Bad servants?” 

“Now my dear fellow” — 

“Andsqualling children?” 

“As you are brave be merciful!” 

And witha good natured. laugh 
at the fickleness of human nature, I 
left himto steer in peace towards 
the polar star of his existence. 


I saw him, a few days afterwards, 
with a sweet girl hanging affection- 
ately on his arm, and evidently ma- 


king friend Bob a very envial 
person. I actually experienced 
wards him a 


before « 


ging of unccmmon 
respect, and towgéHed my hat with 
more reverence than I had ever done 
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hearts—and when she once chooses 
to enter, Gregory Grant, with his 
most winning addresses might at- 
tempt to turn her out in vain, There 
is about her an enchantment that de- 
fies all calculation—which makes re- 
sistance absurd, defeat delightful, 
and victory impossible—which cap- 
tivates the strongest understanding, 
and charms away the stoicism of the 
heart. When we take such a be- 
ing toshare with us the wild varietes 
of life, we enjoy one of the greatest 
blessings Heaven has bestowed. 
Nature and Nature’s God smile upon 
the union that is sweetened by love 
and sanctified by law.—The sphere 
of our affections is enlarged, and.our 
pleasures take a wider range. We 
become more important and respec- 
ed among men, and existence itself 
is doubly enjoyed with this our sof- 
ter sclf. Misfortune loses half its 
anguish beneath the soothing influ- 
ence of her smiles, and triumph be- 
comes more triumphant when shared 
with her —Without her what is man! 


A roving and a restless being—driv- 
en at pleasure by romantic specula- 
tion, and cheated into misery by fu- 
tile hopes—the mad victim of un- 
tamed passion, and the dissappointed 
pursuer of fruitless joy.. But with 


her he awakens to new life. He fol- 
lowsa path wider and nobler than 
the narrow road.to self-aggrandize- 
ment—that is scattered with more 
fragrant flowers, and illumined by a 
clearer light.. 


A great man commonly disappoints 
those who visit him. ‘They are on 
he Jook out for his thunder and light- * 

ing, and hespeaks about common 
things much like other people; nay, 
sometimes he may even be seen langh- 
ing. He proportions his exertions 
to his excitements; having been ac- 


Thusitae Mr. Editor, with be-|costomed to deep and lojty thoughts, 


witching Woman. We revile her,we 


it is not to be expacted that he will 


scorn her power, we rail at her glare or sparkle inordjnary chit chat. 





charms; yet she has the private key 


to the most secret recesses of our 


One sees no pearls glijtcring in the 
hottem of the Atlantié. 
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RELIGION IN THIBET. 

Thibet, the Switzerland of Asia, 
an immense succession of hill, valley, 
dells,of exhaustless fertility and moun- 
tains towering almost twice the height 
of Mount Blanc. The top of the Dwa- 
walaghiri rises 26,000 feet above the 
level of the ocean. But the civil con- 
stitution is still more extraordinary. 
The nation is one great convent, with 
a multitude of lay brethren to labour 
for the monks. It is the center of La- 
maism, a religion spreading from the 
Volga to Japan. Its tenets are a 
compound of Christianity-—-probably 
Jearned from the Nestorian missiona- 
ries ofthe early ages—and of the o 
riginal superstitions of Asia. The 
Thibetians hold the unity and trinity 
ofa Supreme Being; the existence 
and perpetual opposition of an evil 
principle; and an incarnation which 
they aver to be a thousand years be- 
fore that of the founder of our faith; 
but later corruptions, probably intro- 
duced by the Jesuits in 1624, diver- 
sify this mixture of creeds. They 
believe in purgatory, inthe efficacy 
of prayer for the dead ; they have ho- 
ly water, rosary, and extreme unc- 
tion.—They have priestly robes, a 
dress for the nuns, three orders of 
initiation into'the priesthood,superior 
priests, equivalent to cardenals, six 
grand lamas or patriarchs, presiding 
over the three divisions of Thibet 
Proper, and the three of the southern 
provinces on Bootan, and at the 
head of all a great Supreme, the de- 
clared “vyicegerent of Omnipo- 
tence,” the Teshoo Lama, who “ nev- 
er dies;” an infant born on the day of 
his apparent decease being appointed 
to his throne, and receiving his spirit 
thus transmitted into a new form. 
Hence this Pope of the Himmalaya 
is named “Lama Kaku,” the eternal 
father.—The convents are as numer- 
ous and as fully peopled as might be 
presumed, under this holy oligarchy. 
The high convent of Teshoo Lumba 
contains 370 priests. 


The Capucliins ia 1707 sent out! 





missions, which like those of their 
more vigorous predecessors, the sons 
of Loyola, failed of making converts, 
Yet they were enabled to found two 
houses of their order, which lasted a 
century. A protestant misssiona 
Schroter, unfortunately died, when 
in 1820, he was preparing himself, 
at Calcutta, for translating and prop. 
agating the scriptures among this 
extraordinary people. 


PAPER. 

We have seen some further speci- 
mens of paper made from straw and 
blue grass, according to McGaw’s 
patent. The invention is said to 
prove entirely successful. A mano- 
factory has been established at 
Chambersburgh, in the state of Penn, 
and machinery, &c. is preparing for 
the manufacture of 300 reams a day, 
The paper is firm and strong, carries 
ink well, and is very suitable for 
wrapping, and it is believed for 
hanging also, and for all other purpo- 
ses where strong paper is required, 
and can be furnished at a price t 
much below that made from any oth- 
er materialas to supersede every oth- 
er kind. Aurora, 


CAPITAL. 

It appears from a paragraph in 
one of the late English papers, that 
such is the difficulty of employing 
money to advantage at present in 
England, and such the apprehension 
of capitalists of Something like anoth- 
er panic,that the — in the bank 
amount to a sum almost incredible. 
Two years ago, they amounted to 
the enormous sum of £5,000,000,but 
have since increased to such a de- 
gree, that the amount at present }s 
very little short of £8,000,000.— 
“This“want of safe employment is 
the cause of the great apparent a 
bundance of money; but persons In 
a_sthaller way of business, find unus 
ual difficulty in obtaining money on 
credit or the discount of bills, as itis 
well known that their profits are less 
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than formerly; and in the country 
the banks are preparing for the small 
notes’ bill which comes into operation 
in Aprif, and makes them very un- 
willing to extend or even continue 
their former credits.” 





BOSTON. 

The “ Centinel” states that the ev- 
idences of prosperity are visible in 
every quarter of the city and sub- 
urbs—in every department of the me- 
chanic arts and industry; in the de- 
posits of manufactures, and in our 
streets crowded with loaded carriag- 
es, and docks filled with vessels.” 
Among other proofs of this hum of 
business, it is stated that “the mack- 
ercl which will be inspected and 
packed at one establisment, (an in- 
spection office) the present year, will 
amount to over sixteen thousand 
barrels,” worth cighty-foyr thousand 
dollars. It ie ascertained that the 
value of the codfish, oil, matter, sal- 
mon, shad, mackerel, herrings, &c. 
annually taken from the ocean by 
the fishermen of Massachusetts, ex- 
ceeds four millions of dollars. And 
what is better, all this product of in- 
dustry mects a ready sale, besides 
furnishing employment to thousands 
of hardy sea-faring men, and means 
of support to their numerous fami- 
lies. 





“MISSISSIPPI GUARDS” 

The traveller and historian, as far 
as | am informed, have passed by un- 
noticed, one of the most useful of all 
the various tribes of insects—the 
Mississippi Guards. In Mississippi, 
and the states in the same parallel, 
there are large tractsof country which 
abound with such numerous swarms 
of ilies, that the herds of cattle wouid 
be compelled entirely to desert their 
pasture grounds were it not for the 
kind protection they receive from the 
MississippiGuards. The Guards in- 
habit the dryest and hottest sand 
knolls. They live on the various spe- 





cies of flies which infest the stock. 
They resemble very much the yellow 
jacket, both in size and appearance ; 
there are, however, largerand small- 
er guards adapted to the different 
kind of flies on which they prey. The 
earth for some distance around the 
sand hill that constitutes the barracks, 
is trodden firmly by the stock of the 
neighboring country, forming what 
the herdsmen calla stamp. Hither 
the stock repair with a wild aud head- 
long fury, whenever they are beset 
beyond further endurance with large 
horse flies and other tribes of insects 
that infest their pasture grounds.—At 
the sound of their approach, the 
guards turn out of their subterane- 
ous barracks and parade over their 
sand hill, moving to and fro, resemb- 
ling swarms of bees. So soon as 
the infuriated herds arrives, they ar- 
range themselves around the sand hill, 
and become almost as still as statues; 
though literally covered with flies, 
which are drawing blood from al- 
most every pore, not a cow is seen e- 
ven to twitch her tail. At this mo- 
ment the guards sally forth on the 
flies which cover the cattle. Each 
guard seizes a fly, clips off his wings 
in the first place, jerks out the pro- 
boscis, though buried in the skin of 
the beast, and bears off the fly, a 
struggling wingless prisoncr, to the 
sand hills, and there scratches a hole 
in the sand, drags in the criminal, 
and by means of a peculiar shuffle of 
the hind feet, covers up the hole as 
he descends, and in an instant, the 
guard mounts up through the sand 
in a different place, leaving the poor | 
fly buried alive. He again proceeds 
to the cattle inquest of another. 

In a short time not a fly is 
to be seen. The cattle, under the 
vigilant protection of their gucrds, at 
length lie down and chew the cud in 
peace. A gentleman who has a Jarge 
stock of horses and cattle, bas been 
so fortunate as to have his pound se- 
lected by a company of guards for 
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their place of abode. He is never 
under the necessity of having his cat- 
tle or horses driven up to the pound; 
they always come of their own ac- 
cord, torid themselves of the large 
horse ilies, with which that whole 
Vicinity abounds. The guards are 
always found at their posts, ready to 
seize the blood-thirsty tormentors of 
the cattle, and to inflict on them a 
punishment,the same with that which 
Nama Pompilius first instituted for 
the vestal Virgins who should break 
their vow. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 

The Rev. E. Davies has recently 
read a paper tothe Royal Society, 
on the subject of this portion of the 
Hiciy Scriptures. Hecontends that 
it is *no parable, but a true history; 
aud examines and refutes the hypoth- 
esis maintained by Warburton & Or- 
tou, that itis a poem ofthe dramai- 
ic form composed by one of the 
prophets during the period of the cap- 
tivity. Having adduced his reasons 
for receving the Book of Job as an 
autiventic narrative, relating to a re- 
al historical character, he proceeds 
to establish the following points:— 
That Uz, the country of Job, was in 
the eastern part of Idumea, and con- 
tiguous to the southern border of Ju- 
dea; that the particular city of the 

atriarch’s residence was Bozrah; 
and that Job, whom we are led to 
seek among the Idumean princes, 
was the same as Jobab, mentioned as 
one of the kings of that country in 
the 36th chapter of Genesis. This 
supposition being admitted, the era 
of the patriarch’s affliction must be 
placed about 1923 years B. C.-- 
The instruments of those afflictions 
were four armies of Chaldeans and 
Sabzans, whose irruption is identi- 
fied with the expedition of the four 


kings related in the fourteenth chapt. 
of Genesis. From these various co-| 
incidencies Mr. Davies infers,. that} 
Job was no other than that righteous! 


king, and priest of the true God. to 





LL 
whom Abraham, after rescuing his 
brother Lot from the hands of those 
four kings, is stated to have paid 
tithes of all. ‘The name Melchizader 
King of Righteousness, given to this 
person by Moses, or King of Salem, 
which St. Paul interprets King of 
Peace, was not his proper or original 
name, but a title descriptive of his 
character and is evidently the most 
patient of men. The indentity be- 
tween this mysterious personage and 
the patriarch Job, is further confirm. 
ed by several particulars in St. Paul's 
account of him, and by the figura. 
tive epitome of his history which ap- 
pears in the 100th Psalm. © The date 
and auther of the book are next con- 
sidered.—The result of an examina- 
tion of the various evidence relating’ 
to this point is, that the work existed 
in an age long prior to the date of 
the principal prophecies; that it is 
not the pr@duotion of any known 
Jewish writer, nor of Elihu, as some 
commentators have thought,but chief- 
ly of Job himself; and that the whole 
was written very shortly afier the oc- 
currence ofthe events which it re- 
cords. 


FOX AND. OUISCONSIN CANAL. 

The Miner’s Journal, published at 
Galena, on the Feve river, has an 
article on the subject of a canal, to 
connect the waters of the Fox and 
Ouisconsin rivers, from which we 
make the following extracts. Since 
government has determined to estab- 
lish a military post on the spot, we 
think the troops to be stationed there 
could not be better employed than 
in the construction of so important a 
work: 

“The trifling expense,” says the 
Journal, “of cutting a canal through 
a perfect level plain, the distance of 
sixty miles, would open the most ea 
sy, direct and facile communication, 
between the Eastern States, and the 
whole Valléy of the Mississippi. It 
would be like connecting two large 
continents; yes, completing this link 
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in the grand chain of nature, would 
completely encircle the United States 
with navigable waters. 


All this work might be completed 
without any additional expense to 
the Government, by establishing a 
military post at the Portage, and ina 
very few months the canal might be 
fixed by the labor of the troops. 


We conceive this point to be one 
of the most eligible situations for a 
garrison on the western waters; a 
point from which transportations, of 
troops or military stores may be made 
down either river, at any season of 
the year; and it is equi-distant from 
Prairie du Chien and Green Bay, 
and on the extreme northern bounda- 

limits of the mineral. country.’ 
Thus situated, it would be the most 
formidable and protecting safeguard 
against Indian hostilities upon the in- 
habitants who are settled in the min- 
ing district. 

This whole mineral country will, 
no doubt, before next winter, be ce- 
ded to the United States, when it is 
anxiously desired that Congress will 
nolonger overlook so important and 
useful an object.” | 


THE CANADAS. 

Taken together, imbrace a territo- 
ty nearly equal tothat ofthe United 
States, and have peculiar advantages 
for carrying on the grain, fur, and 
timber trades: its immense forests 
produce the choicest timber, and 
also the finest furs,and peltries.. And 
when the hand of vigorous improve- 
ment shall have opened that immense 
and beautiful country, quite surroun- 
ded by lakes Ontario and Erie, St. 
Clair, Simcoe and Huron, that dis- 
trict of the Canadas will be emphat- 
ically the granary from which the 
close-living population of Europe will 
be supplied. The facilities for trans- 
portation will also be superior:—ves- 
sels may load (when the Welland and 
Rideau canals are completed) at Pe- 
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thousand miles, and dix :harge at 
Quebec; passing only a_ short dis- 
tance on artificial navigati 9n, 


THUNDER AND HAIL STO RMS, 

Mr. Hart, of Nottinghan a, if fur- 
nished with the means, plee lges him- 
self to prevent thunder and hail! 
storms so completely, that within the 
bounds of his superintendaa ce, nei- 
ther of these should ever occuir. His 
plan would be to inflatea few small 
silk balloons with carbonated hydro-. 
gen gass; and by fixing a set of points- 
atthe top of these, and connecting: 
these with a chain to each whiich wo'ld: 
reach the earth, and being insulated 
with asilk cord, would form a para- 
grele. A few of these, Mr. Hart, 
supposes, if placed at the ciistance of 
half a mile ina circle, would draw 
down the clectricity in sti eams,so as 
to prevent any large colle ction of it 
in the atmosphere, and, c:onsequent- - 
ly, would prevent,not only thunder 
and hail, but, as he thinks, rain and 
dew, while every cloud wiill be dissi- 
pated within the influence of the bal- 
loons.— Wonderful! 
A MODERN SANGRADO. 

M. Boussais, one of the: most fash- 
ionable physicians of Paris, pretends 
to curc all diseases by means of bleed- 
ing and leeches. One of his pa- 
tients, however, was unconscionable 
enough to die lately, notwithstanding 
the application of 1800 leeches. 


MAIMING OF ANIMALS, 


The Journals of the late amiable 
Bishop of Calcutta, afford many ex- 
amples of the good feelings of the 
poor natives of India, and of the grate- 
fulness with which they receive the 
kindness of their European superiors. 
On one occasion, in the midst of his. 
numerous attendants,be had interfer- 
edto preventa horse’s tnil being doc- 
ked, observing, that God had bestow- 
ed on no animal, a lim) too much, or 
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«* The speech,” says he, “seemed to 
chime in wonderfully with the feel- 
ings of mo¢-t of my, hearers; and one 
very old myx in observed, * that during 
the twenty- two years the English had 
held the déstrict, he had not heard 
sograve aud godly a saying from 
any of ther n.” 


FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 

Mentag:ue is of opinion that many 
birds wien exerting themselves to 
the utmest, fly at a rate of not less 
than 30uniles per hour. Even the 
sparresy his been calculated to fly 30 
milesinan hour; and Major Cart- 
wright appears to have ascertained 
by frequent experiments, that, during 
the same sh ort period, the flight ofan 
eider-duck is equal to 290 miles. ‘The 
common kite: has been observed to 
pass, without great exertion, over a 
distance of a quarter ofaleague ina 
minute; and it could fly with ease 
from Cape Pruth to the Land’s End 
in a single day, were an instinctive 
tendency so to do combined with the 
physical pow er of which it is actually 
possessed. It appears probably, there- 
fore, that the: most extended migra- 
tory movement which any species is 
called upon to make,may in the great- 
er number of cases, be performed in 
a couple of days—more frequently 
in the course of a few hours. My 
intelligent friend, Mr. Andubar, of 
Louisiana, whose magnificent collec- 
tion of ornithological drawings has 
lately excited such general interest 
in Edinburgh has cemmunicated to 
mea singular fact relating to the 
powers of flight of the passenger-pi- 
zcon of America. He has shot that 
bird during his hunting excursions 
through the forests, and, on dissec- 
tion, found its stomach full of fresh 


rice, which to have resisted the di-; 


gestive process must have been swal- 
lowed not many hours preceeding its 
death, but could not have been ob- 
tained within 800 miles of the place 
where it was killed. 
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RUSSIA, 

__ We have seen it repeatedly asserted, both 
in English and French papers, that the §. 
nances of Russia were in such a state as to 
preclude the hope of continuing the war 
with Turkey for any great length of time. 
and that the expenditures already incurred 
to supply the immense armies now in Turke 

and on their march, had nearly absorbed 
the funds of the Government, and sunk 
them to acondition which must paralyze its 
future efforts of conquest—with many other 
speculations upon the incapacity of Russia 
to carry on the war, equally as absurd and 
ridiculows. General De Canerine, the Rus- 
sian Minister of finance,laid before the coun- 
cil of the “Credit Establishment of the em- 
pire,” a formal expose of the finances of the 
country, tur the preceding year, accompani- 
ed by the following observations,which show 
from a source entitled to the highest conf- 
dence, that the resources of the government 
will be sufficient for any emergency which 
might arise froma protracted war in Tu- 
key— Baltimore Gaz. 

** Gentlemen—The moment has arrived 
for laying before you the accounts of thees- 
tablishments of credit for the year 1827. 

“On entering into similar explanations 
relative to the accounts of 1826, on a form- 
er occasion, I had the honor of stating to you 
at length the results of the system of credit 
adopted by us, and the advantageous infln- 
ence they operated in the public mind in 
regard to those establishments. 

“Not only the year 1827, the aecounts of 
which are now submitted to you, does not 
manifestin that respect any disadvantage; 
but even during the war with Persia, the 
price ofour funds underwentno considerable 
alteration. 

“Meanwhile, a remarkable event was 
preparing in Europe, which, though it prop- 
erly belongs to the statement of the next 
year, I cannot consent to pass it over in si- 
ence. Peace, which for years was spread- 
ing its salutary effects among the civilized 
world, has been broken, in spite of all our 
efforts to preserve it; and a war has taken 
place, which will probably not be of Jong du- 
ration, but which, judging from the past, we 
might suppose capable of affecting our f- 
nancial operations on credit. 

“ But the solidity of our credit has been 
demonstrated by facts themselves. The 
price @f our funds, which underwent some 
fluctuations previous to the war, has become 
consolidated from the moment that uncer- 
tainty ceased, and it has moreover sensibly 
risen. The rate of our exchange, which de- 
| pends on comracreial occurrences, has also 
undergone no variatzon of the Jeast impor- 
tance. These results are to be attributed to 
the confidence placed in the integrity of our 
| institutions, and the sciidity af our finances. 


' The ec of the war have } 
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frayed by our own means, and especially by 
the reserve capital of the redemption funds, 
which, far from having been exhausted, was 
considerably increased by the sums received 
from the Persian government. We may, 
therefore, look upon the protraction of the 
war, which has recently commenced, with- 
out uneasiness; and in no possible case will 
the payments effected tothe national credit 
be subjected to the smallest doubt.” 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

European papers have been received at 
New-York, to the 15th September, inclusive. 

The last intelligence received from the 
theatre of war, states that efforts have been 
made for the restoration of peace, and that 
the Emperor had gone to Odessa to hear the 
propositions. Lord Heytesbury declared 
that the Porte was ready to accede to the 
treaty of July 6, to leave to Russia the two 
principalities, and pay her an indemnity for 
the expense ofthe campaign, on condition 
that the Emperor:would withdraw his troops 
to the other side of the Danube. But these 
overtures haye not been successful. The 
Emperor Nicholas, did not find in what was 
offered to him the “Guarantees,” for the free 
navigation of the Black sea, mentioned in 
his manifeste; and in consequence, the ne- 
gotiation was broken off. Prince Metter- 
nich and the Duke of Wcllington, therefore 
mu t contrive other combinations. 

Odessa, Aug. 26. 

A courier of Gen. Paskewitch, arrived 
yesterday withnews of the capture of Achas- 
chil ‘and Tohsachale, fortresses situated in 
the Pachalik of Erzerum. Thirty four stan- 
dards and several thousand prisoners are the 
tiephies of this victory. A Ze Deum ‘was 
performed in the Cathedral, on this occasion 
in which the Emperor, Empress and all the 
foreign Ministers assisted. 

The general report is, that the Emperor 
has refused the mediation of England, offer- 
ed by Lord Heytesbury. 

Varna, is stil] beseiged, but it is thought 
its fate will soon be decided. 

It is stated in late accounts from Constan- 
tinople, that the inhabitants, so far from be- 
ing dismayed at the appreach of danger, are 
on the contrary, full ef enthusiasm.— 
The army which is prepared to take the field, 
inthe event of the Russians pushing on for 
the capital, has been stated at 300,000. 

It is said the Sultan intends to wait the 
“pproach of the enemy, and when necessary, 
display the Sacred Banneron the walls of 
Constantinople, and then concentrating his 
myraids, fight the creat battle. 

The army under Hussien Pacha, at Shum- 
la, is said to amount to 109,000 men. 

There isa report that the Russian army 
before Shumla,has 30,000 oa the sick listjart- 
other account says 2,000 
_. The news ofthe French expedition to the 
Worea, in order to expel Ibrahim Pacha 
‘rom Greece, had been received at Constan- 
tinonle, and had created much sensation. 





\ tember 2d, 25 days from Reo Janiero. 


GREECE, 
Extract from a private cor tespondence. 
Alexandr ia, Aug. 6. 

“Since my last, different vesscls of war 
havearrived in succession. Two ships, a 
frigate, and two bomb vessel] 3 are yet expec- 
ted—but these armaments al rived too late 
to intimidate the Pacha;as he is about to 
ratify the treaty made with j ‘brahim, by the 
Admirals forthe evacuation of the Morea. 
The English and French con: mls are charg- 
ed with the negotiation. The English Ad- 
miral having refused to come: on shore, un- 
less he was assured that his pr: sposition wo’ld 
be accepted, and stated that in case it was 
refused he would put Egypit under strict 
blockade, and that 12o0r 15- Riussian vessels, 
which were at a distance of 25 leagues would 
use other means than those «»f negotiation, 
&c. &c. In consequence, of which the Pa- 
cha has complied with the den 1and, and in 3 
or 4daysall the Egyptian shi psin port are 
to sail under convoy of the E aglish ficet, to 
bring off from the Morea,the 'igyptian army 
and its chief, estimated at fro: n 12 to 15 thou- 
sand men, the remnant of 50,! 00, who depar- 
ted from here.”’ 

A final article ofthis arran yement provides 
that the diferent places of t lie Morea, shall 
be evacuated by Ibrahim’s :army, but shall 
be placed in charge, not of the Greeks, but 
of a garrison of the Grand Seignor’s sub- 
jects. 

Extract ofa letter, froma. young officer of 
the navy: 

“Passing before Athens, a t night, we saw 
the city all in flames, with ‘the surrounding 
plains.—The Turks have se it on fire, con- 
vinced that they will soon !:e compelled to 
leave it.” 


FROM GIBRALTAR. 

The Ann at Bxitimore, a od the packet h- 
liza at New York, furnish intelligence from 
Gibraltar, to the 14th Sept ember. , 

An alarming sickness, tlie Yellow Fever, 
has made its appearance at Gibraltar, in 
consequence of which the ‘?paniards had es- 
tablished a cordon sanatair:: in the vicinity, 
so as fo cut off all communication with 
Spain by land. All vessel; that had sailed 
for Malaga and otherSpan ish ports were not 
permitted to enter ortolond. All business 
at Gibraltar was at astan«. 

The American Consul, ‘Mr. Henry, and 
his family,witha great nuzeberof merchants 
had taken refuge from the mavages of the dis- 
ease, on board of the shipping in the harbor. 

A Sardinian vessel arrived on the 30th, 
which reported having.seesa on the 28th, a 
privateer, under Turkish colors, capture 
two French brigs, off Cape, St. Marys, four 
leagues from the land. The privateer fired 
a volley of musketry into the brigs; and the 
moment he boarded them, they struck their 
fags. 

‘he Brazilian frigates Imneratriz, and 
Donna Francesca, arrivedat Gibraltar Sep- 
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former had c m board a daughter of the Em-| 
peror of Braz ij, calledin the Gibraltar pa- 
pers the Dutc diess of Oporto, on her way to 
Austria. 

‘Captain C! sew, of the Eliza, states that 
on the 27th u li. he passed within a mile of} 
the breakers on the Eight Stones, and gocer>| 
tained by a c@rrect observation, that these 
Rocks are sit uated in lat. 34 51, long. 67 47. 

The Rassi:1a flag ship, which separated 
from the squ: ulron off the coast of England, 
had arrived :st Gibraltar. 

Senor Qua drado, secretary of the Span- 
ish Legation at Washington, is a passenger 
in the Eliza from Gibraltar. 

Extract of a letter, dated Gibraltar, 30th 
‘Augnst. A Juarge parcel of staves have ar- 
rived from a Ji quarters, the last sales were 
made at $62 for 1200. Hides and sugar in 
gooddeman: |. Tobacco is very dull, the 
S»anish cont ractor has received 2000 hhds. 
direct, and is: not in the market, several par- 
cels have bee n forced by public sale at low 
prices. Flour dull at 5a 5 25 bbl. cotton is 
worth $12 50 a $1350 for1t12lbs. 4 percent 
tare. Coffee very dull. No cocoa, but the 
best Caraccas will sell. 


FItOM MADEIRA. 
The schoon 2x Midas arrived at New York 
direct from M adeira, states that Don Migu- 
el’s squadron, consisting of one 74,three frig- 


———¥ 
isin a precarious, and even dangerousstate, 


The talents of Pedraza are generally cop. 
sidered of a higher order than those of Guer. 
rero; but his ambitiou is dreaded, as the sit.: 
uation of the country offers the greatest fa. 
cilities for acquiring despotic power to 2 
man of bold and designing character. 

A party in Vera Cruz, headedsby Genera] 
Santa Anna, had made a remonstrance a. 
gainst the election of Pedraza, upon the 
ground of there having been fraud in the ta- 
king of the votes. This remonstrance hay. 
ing proved ineffectual, Gen. Santa Anne 
placed himself at the head of a body of troops, 
with the avowed object of opposing the gor- 
erment. and had taken possession of the Cas- 
tle at Perose. 


bn ———_—_ 


OXFORD, NOV: 10. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 

By the terms of publication, we are now 
entitled to demand of those who have not 
paid inadvance $2 50, instead of Thro, and 
after the expiration of the first eight months, 
the price willbe Three Dollars. We need 
money, but we can get along on credit, and 
as matter of speculation three dollars, at 

















ates, and thr: te transports, arrived on the| the end of the year 1s better than Tiro at 


23d of August, and landed 7 or 800 troops, 
and teok posse esionoftheisland. The roy- 
alist troops of the island,revolted and threw 
down their ar: as at the approach of the reb- 
e) army—the ( Sovernor making the best of 
his way on bord a British sloop of war for 
protection. T heofficersof Don Miguel had 
seized most of ‘the nobility and put them in 
irons, and sent them off for Lisbon; and there 
is an entire set of new officers for the island. 
From two to t!hree thousand of the inhabi- 
tants had left .Wadeira for the western Is- 
Jands, and for.2ign ports. The officers of 
Don Miguel] al lowed the people from the 
country to desc:end and rob and plunder the 
inhabitants ofe very thing. The rebel squad- 
ron was next be und to Terceira, to compel 
a submission to Don Miguel there. The 
Midas left Mad :ira on the 16th nit. 


MEXICAN EL}ECTION OF PRESIDENT. 


Mexican par ers to the 12th of September 
present a most :alarming picture of anarchy 
and confusion ira the political affairs of that 
country.—The election of President of the 
Republic had resulted in favour of Don Go- 
mez Pedraza, aird had excited among the 
partizans of his «pponent, General Guerrero, 
discontent and rebellion, which threatened 
to produce the raost disastrous consequences 
to the peace and welfare of the country. 

It is impossible to foresee the extent to! 
which the meastiresthey are now adopting, 





will be carried; but there secms to be little 
doubt, that the resent tranquility of Mexico 


tie beginning. We know, however, fo; 
ourselves in other cases the difference be- 
tween giving and receiving. Its the inter- 
est of those who give to make early payments, 
and as we wishour paper to be a common 
good, and if possible to be within the reach 
of these who are only in moderate circum- 
stances, we will still receive two dollars in 
full, if paid within the present month. 

We have been gratified in receiving the 
approbation of a considerable number of 
those whose opinions and support are valu- 
able. No exertion on our part will be omit- 
ted to continue to deserve, in some good de- 
gree, the support of such. We wish our 
friends, however, distinctly to understand 
two things :-- 

Ist. Thatthe plan of our paper does not 
interfere with the plan of any other paper 
published in the MiamiCountry. We have 
no advertisements. Wehave no disscussions 
on party politics. We wish simply to fur 
nish weekly a summary of the most impor 
tant news of the day, and aquantity of 
miscellaneous reading, original and selected, 
bearing particularly upon the state of litera 
ture and the improvement of the mind. 

2nd. That our present subecription will, # 





isbelieved, barely cever our expenses, and 
that to make it permanently and extensive- 
ly useful, it must have a more liberal pa- 
tronage. We have thought that the rising 
interests of the country around us required 
such a paper as we have been attempting to 
furnish, and we still hope that we will not 
be disappointed. 


aD 


SUIVIMARY. 





The population of Ohio has more rapidly 
increased than any other State on record.— 
The population, in 1790, was 3,000; in 1800 
it was 42,187; in 1810, 230,760; andin 1820, 
581,434. The population at the census in 
1830, is estimated at more than 1,000,000. 
At the census of 1820, the number of persons 
engaged in Agriculture, amounted to 141,- 
000 ; manufactures 19,000; and in commerce 
1500. By the State census of 1827,the num- 
ber of free white male inhabitants over twen- 
ty-one years of age, amounted to 145,7 
At the late election for Governor, about 
90,000 votes were given, consequently more 
than one-third of the qualified voters neglec- 
ted to vote for governor. 


Counterfeit Eagle half dollars are in cir- 
culation in many parts of the country, so 
well executed as readily to escape detection 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURES.—At the an- 
nual Exhibition of the Franklin Institute, 
held in Philadelphia the 6th inst. some spe- 
cimens of Porcelain ware, Broad Cloths, Pi- 
anos, Marble Mantle-pieces, and Iron Cast- 
ings, attracted much attention. 


A short time since in England, a man who 
had been blind for several years, was restor- 
éd to his sight by a “remarkably vivid flash 
of Lightning.” 


The Medical Journal mentions a case 
where the hair was entirely restored on the 
head of a man quite bald, by the use of sul- 
phate of copper dissolved in French Brandy 
and applied to the head. 


The number of persons who have emigrat- 
ed since 1815, to the Britisti provinces in 
North America, is stated at 350,000. 


Messers. Hillard & Brown. book-sellers to 
the University of Cambridge, have put to 
press the complete works of Dugald Stewart 


Henry B. Rodgers, Esq. has recently pre- 
sented to the Boston Athenaeum upwards of 
50 large and beautiful views of Constantino- 
ple, accompanied with a book of explana- 
ions, 


When the U. States’ ship, Delaware, was 
at Syracuse, in June, although ina healthy 
state, the officers were not allowed to ap- 
proach the inhabitants, nearer than speak- 
tng distance, until they hal performed five 

* 








days’ quarantine. The letters she carried 
were taken up with a pair of tongs and well 
soaked in brimstone, before they were con- 
sidered purified, and the money paid to the 
inhabitants, was immersed in water. 


In Connecticnt, it is made the duty by 
law, for town officers to have the inhabitants 
of their towns vaccinated. 


According to a statement in a Smyrna ps- 
per, there are in the Levant, 98 ships of -war 
ofall nations, mounting 2850 guns. 

Timothy Brainard, of Newburgh, w2s bu- 
ried alive under a canal bank, near © 
land,Ohio. Two others wereinjured. They 
were digging on Sunday. 


The Prince of Hesse Hambourg the Aus- 
trian envoy to the Russian head-quarterr, 
died suddenly within forty-eight hours aft«r 
his arrival. 


1 
jeve- 


Mr. Dunn, the author of a late work on 
Guatamala, is abont to publish in Englan? 
a work on Revivals in America. 


A boat has been built by the Bestonians, 
which they have rowed two miles in sever 
minutes, 


Curious pisEASE.—Lately Mr Alva S. 
Crafts, of Middlefield, lost three children,by 
a disease without a name in this country.— 
The first symntoms of diseased affection show 
themselves in a cankerous humor, near the 
root of the tongue, inflanimation ensues, and 
the subjeet finally dies in all the agony of a 
case of the Croup. 


It is stated that there are four hundred cen- 
erals, highly paid, on the present military 
establishment of France. - 


Since the last commencement, 95 freshmen 
have been matriculated at Virginia Univer- 
sity. ss 

The Rev. Dr. Lord has accepted the ap- 
pointment made by the trustees of Dart- 
mouth Coliege, and is expected shortly to 
enter on his duties aspresident. 


It issaid that a Jady in Philadelphia, 
lately deceased, has Ieft a legacy to the A- 
merican Sunday School Union of fiifteen 
thousand dollars. This is indecd a noble 
bequest. 


It 1s. found that the lead on the dome on 
St. Pauls Cathedral, London, has been faus- 
ed by the action of the sun. 


It isstated that the bark of the willow 
tree, burnt to ashes, mixed with strong vin- 
egar, and well applied to the parts, will re- 
rove all warts, corns, or excrescences an 
any parts of the body. 


Tiirty & rour—A lettor respectiry 
the late election, says, “In Thirty Towns in 
this county, , hus 1700, and ——, has 900 
Four Towns to be heard from ."'- Ohio against 
the World for Tewns!!! 
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From the Atlantic Souvenir, for 1829. 
NIGHT. 
Nicht! solitary night! 
Sleep on the weary, pleasant dreams for wo, 
On the worn heart a freshness and delight, 
Dost thou bestow: 


Birds on the sheltering nest, 
Young flowers unfolded to the dewy air, 
And thought ascending to the worlds of rest, 
Thy sway declare. 


With thee a shadowy band, 
Rise like remember’d music on our ears, 
And vanished hope, whose arch of promise 
spann’d fs 
The coming years. 


Night! solitary night! 
Bards ofundying fame and power are thine, 
Shedding rich cleams of intellectual light 
Around thy shrine: 


Oh, how wert thou adored, 
When the Chaldean read thy bright array, 
And science through the starry maze ex- 
plored 
Her radiant wey! 


Awakener ofhigh thought: 
And passion struggling with the solid earth! 
By thee mankind are elegantly“taught 
Their prima] worth. 


Night! solitary night! ‘\ 
Immortal page, glowing with deep song, 
And minds inspired outwinging human flight, 

To thee belong! 

Frederick S. Eckard. 
Flo 
IN CCELO QUIES. 
Should sorrow o’er thy brow 
Its darken’d shadows fling, 
And hopes that cheer thee now, 
Die in their carly spring ; 
Should pleasure at its birth 
lade like the hues of even, 
Turn thou away from earth 
There’s rest for thee in heaven. 


ffever life shall seem 
To thee a toilsome way, 
- And gladness cease to beam 
Upon its clouded day; 
like the weary dove 
er shoreless ocean driven. 


But O! if thoughtless flowers 
Throughout thy peshway bloom, 
And gaily fleet the hours, 
Unstain’d by earthly gloom ; 
Still let not every thought 
To this poor world be given, 
Not always be forgot 
Thy better rest in Heaven. 


When sickness pales thy cheek, 
And dims thy lustrous eye, 
And pulses low and weak, 
Tell of a time to die; 
Sweet Hope shall whisper then— 
* Though thou from earth be riven, 
“ There’s bliss beyond thy ken, 
*¢ There’s rest for thee in Heaven.” 
J. H. Bright. 


LOVE ASLEEP. 
Wake him not he dreams of bliss; 
His little lips put forth to kiss ; 
His arms, entwin’d in virgin grace, 
Scem link’d in beautiful embrace. 


He emiles—and on his opening lip, 
Might saints refresh and angels sip; 
He blushes—’tis the rosy light 
That morning wears on leaving night. 


He sichs—’tis not the sigh of wo; 
He only sighs that he may know 
M kindred sighs another move ; 
For mutual sighs are signs of love. 


Tle speaks—it is his dear one’s name; 
He whispers—still it 1s the same ; 

The imprison’d accents strive in vain, 
They murmur through his lips again. 


He wakes—the silly little boy, 

To break the mirror thus of joy; 
He wakes to sorrow, and in pain, 
Oh! Love, renew thy dream again. 


**Many a gem, of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear; 
Many a flow’r is doom’d to bloom unseeti 
And waste its Tragrance.on the desert air.” 


THE LITERARY REGISTER, 


Is published weekly, at $Q a year if paid 
in advance :—$,5§0, if paid within eight 
months: Ifnot paid till after that period 
Three Dollars. : 

No subscription received for a shorter pe- 
riod than one year. 

«* All communications must be addres*- 
ed to “The Acting Editor of the Literary 
Register,’ and sent free ef. postage. 
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